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"PINACATE." 

By Laura Evertsen King. 

Hark ! a flute like sound falls on memory's ear — a bright rip- 
pling staccato air, like the note of a mocking bird — and I see 
again the squat dark form of poor Pinacate as he marches down 
the middle of the main street playing his little home-made reed 
flute. As he comes along in the shadows of the low "adobe" 
houses the children run out and follow behind. Chonita, Tulita 
and numerous others, determined not to lose a single note — 
proudly he holds his head higher and plays his only air — with no 
beginning and no end. It is early summer and the air is laden 
with the perfume of orange blossoms, and the sweet breath of 
the surrounding vineyards. The hills above the old plaza look 
green, cool and inviting. It will soon be vesper time — even now 
the bells are pealing forth their invitation to the faithful, but 
unheeding poor, weak, broken Pinacate marches on, playing his 
flute with the one object in view, that some one may pity and 
give him a "real" to buy that which will quench his burning 
thirst. Too proud to ask, he plays one air of his own composi- 
tion, with the hope that it will tell its own story. Now a door 
opens and Tulita with black hair flying runs across the street and 
slip; a "real" into his hand and as silently speeds back to "La Se- 
fiori," who smiles sadly and says, "Poor Pinacate," his was a 
di!f<rtnt life a few years ago. When the Padres held sway over 
thj mdians — "Pinacate" led the mission choir — every Sunday he 
scle nnly climbed the old stairway of the mission church, and 
pi 01 idly led the choir with his flute. In the long summer after- 
noons he and his choir of four instruments imbued with the 
spiiit of the day rendered simple music in a sad minor key for 
the benefit of those who remained at home from the Sunday 
races and cock fights. Their visits from house to house were 
always welcome, as the music broke the monotony of an other- 
wise long and lonely Sunday afternoon. The twang of the old 
gui:ar, the long drawn out notes of the violin, the bird-like ripples 
of ihe flute, sweet crude sounds that they were, linger in ear of 
memory still. 

A few years after the Americans came to the Mission all 
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way changed for Pinacate and his companions. Small "tiendas" 
were set up in close proximity to the church and all things to 
entice the poor Indian were displayed in them from bright blan- 
kets and red and yellow banner-like handkerchiefs to the more se- 
ductive "Agua ardiente." Whether it was his own weakness or 
the cupidity of the Tienderb that caused his fall who can tell? 
Both, perhaps. Now he no longer climbtd the old stairway 
on Sunday but lay at the bottom, oblivious to the call of the bells 
— an object of derision, even his name forgotten. Some one had 
given him an old black coat whose tails swept the ground, and 
in a spirit of mockery his formtr friends named him "Pinacate." 
The only thing that remained with him of his past was his little 
reed flute to which he clung with childish tenacity — the one tie 
between him and his past. His life now had become so unbear- 
able that it was impossiblt to live in the mission. No money, no 
friends, no position, even the little Indian children who had fol- 
lowed the music on Sunday now ran behind him calling "Pina- 
cate ! Pinacate !" 

A golden sun was setting in a sea of golden dust — beneath 
the purple hills lent themselves as a border to the skirt of the 
yellow sky, a glow blushed over the mountain, and reflected in 
the sky above, making them look as though pressed by some 
gigantic roller against the horizon — the glory was of the heavens 
— all earth was dry, as no rain had fallen for many months ; all 
seemed as sad and sorrowful as the heart bereft of love and hope, 
and happiness. The tumble weeds lay in the roadside ruts as if 
in waiting for the winds to speed them on their travels across 
the undulating plains. The ground owl sat a solitary sentinel 
on the mound of his companion, the squirrel. Along the dreary 
and dusty road, around the breast of a sloping hill, from its deep 
shadows into the dazzling light of the setting sun came walking 
haltingly a drooping figure. Pausing, Pinacate pushed his old 
dust-covered hat back from his seamed and careworn face, and 
looked back upon the dreary road trailing its dusty gaiments 
in the gathering twilight — its distance from the Mission to the 
Pueblo not measured by miles, but by his irrevocable separation 
from all that he had cared for in his youth—his church, his music. 
With feelings too deep for words he smote his chest with his fist 
and heaved a sigh from the depths of his heart, a sigh so deep 
that the motionless owl winked, his amber eyes, and hid his head 
beneath the; mound on which he had sat. "No !" he muttered, 
and turning, he set his face towards the setting sun. Coming to 
a bright patch of "Concha l'aguas" their pink faces upturned to 
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the fading sky, he rested upon the dusty roadside and communed 
with himself. Yes, no one would know him in the Pueblo. He 
would play upon his flute and some one would give him money, 
and he could drink and forget. And so it came to pass that the 
little rippling staccato air echoed every afternoon in the corners 
of the old plaza, and down the main street. Horsemen and pe- 
destrians turned to look and smile at the player, feeling the cheer- 
ful note. If he felt sad, no one knew it, for the brightness of the 
little air left no doubt in their minds. If the bells of the old 
church awakened any feeling of regret in his heart none knew, 
as he never spoke. 

Years went by and then the little air was heard no more. One 
morning "La Seiiora," sitting at her window sewing, seeing the 
Indians going out to the grape pruning in the vineyards, called 
to them and asked "Where is Pinacate? I have not heard his 
flute lately." Capitan, Tin Tin, Ramona, and others of Pinacate's 
friends turning and gazing sadly at her, said, "Did you not know 
Seiiora. We found him in the vineyard just able to speak. 'Take 
me back to the mission,' he said ; 'Me and my flute.' So we took 
him in the carretta that Chona brought from San Gabriel and now 
he lies behind the church." Time has long since effaced his 
grave, but there are some who still remember his quaint figure, 
his happy little air, and the tragedy of his life. 



